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needed in regard to, 103. 
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American banks, need of, to promote 
our commerce, 167. 

American commerce adversely affected 
by Russian policy, 1901-1904, 157. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL INTERESTS 


IN MANCHURIA, 154-168. Charac- 
teristics of Manchuria, 154; great 
commercial activity of Manchuria 
due to its accessibility, 154; rail- 
way connections in Manchuria, 155; 
bad currency system holds up devel- 
opment, 155; “likin” tax and other 
custom taxes, 155; development in 
exports, 156; nature of articles 
imported and exported, 156; before 
Russo-Japanese War, principal im- 
ports from United States, 157; 
American commerce adversely affec- 
ted by Russian policy, 1901-1904, 
157; bright outlook for American 
trade at restoration of peace, 159; 
American trade decreases, 159; de- 
cline of Japanese trade, 160; Japan’s 
advantageous position with regards 
to commerce with Manchuria, 160; 
Japan assisted her exporters, 160; 
equality of opportunity did not 
exist, 161; Japan’s control of the 
currency, 161; imperial government 
and business interests of Japan 
systematic to secure control of 
import and export trade, 161; 
organization of the Manchurian 
Export Gild, 162; Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha acts as general agent of the 
Gild, 162; assistance afforded by 
consuls, 162; Japanese imports 


m goods now lead, 163; 
counterfeiting of trademarks, 163; 
American trade also adversely affect- 
ed by development of native Chinese 
industries, 163; loss of our trade due 
to way it has been handled, 164; 
summary of American commercial 
position in Manchuria, 165; out- 
look for American trade in Man- 
churia, 165; Open Door, American 
trade in Manchuria will depend 
upon Japan’s respect for, 165; 
Japanese immigration to Manchuria 
not extensive, 165; capital must be 
attracted to Manchuria, 166; capi- 
tal will not go to Manchuria unless 
Japan frankly accepts the “‘open 
door" policy, 166; explanation of 
Japan's attitude toward Hsinmintun- 
Fakumen line, 166; attempt to 
favor Dairen at the expense of New- 
chwang, 167; Russian competition 
in Manchuria not to be feared, 167; 
need of American banks to promote 
our commerce, 167; need of efficient 
method of selling goods in Man- 
churia, 167; field in which American 
trade may look for development, 
168. 

American commercial position in Man- 
churia, summary of, 165. 
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due to way it has been handled, 164; 
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China over Manchuria cause of 
failure of, 40. 

Anglo-Japanese alliance, Portsmouth 
Treaty really an annexure to second, 
42; a pronouncement of policy like 
Monroe Doctrine, 42. 

Anti-foreign spirit of Shen-si, Kan-su 
and Shan-si caused by isolation, 
142. 

Arrested development, China as exam- 
ple of, 1. 

Associations, formation of, 31. 

Athletics, interest in, 116. es 


Bibliography on China, 151. 
Boxer uprising in Russo-Japanese war, 
Russia’s seizure of Liaotung terri- 


tority caused, 41. 


Cadbury, William W. Medicine as 
Practiced by the Chinese, 124. 

Camels’ hair used to make ropes and 
sacking, 170. 

Canton, servile conditions of certain 
class in, 81; trade with foreigners 
confined to, 79. 

Capital, must be attracted to Man- 

165; will not go to Man- 


the “‘open door” policy, 166. 
Cases decided by consular courts, 
collection of, 100. 
Chin-chow-Aigun 
veto of the, 48. 
Chinese civilization, origins of, 136. 
CHINESE REVOLUTION, THE, II-17. 
Glorious nature of Chinese Revolu- 
tion, 11; absence of mob character- 
istics, 12; respect for life and prop- 
erty, 12; growth of national con- 
sciousness, 13; policy of Manchu 
government, 13; Dr. Sun and the 
revolutionary propaganda, 13; Yuan 
powerless to oppose advance of 
revolution, 14; only danger to 
revolution, foreign intervention, 15; 
prevailing sentiment in favor of a 
republic, 15; why China should 


railway, China’s 


have a republic, 16; democratic 


nature of Chinese institutions, 16; _ 


nature of Chinese people, 17; bene- 
ficial effects to world of establishing 
a Chinese republic, 17. 

Chino-Japanese Agreement of 1905, 
difficulties of interpreting, 48; nego- 
tiations of the, 48. 

Christian ministry, training for the, 
120. 

Christianity in China, influence of, 70. 

Chun, Miss Ying-Mei. A Wedding 
in South China, 71. 

Climate of Northern China, 
of Southern China, 146. 

Coal supply, 148. 

Commission for the Study of Con- 
stitutional Government, 29. 

Communications, importance of, 33. 

Consular courts, importance of, 99. 

Consuls, assistance afforded by, 162. 

Copper and minor metals, 150. 

Cotton goods, Japanese imports of, 
now lead, 163. 

Counterfeiting of trademarks, 163. 

Currency, Japan's control of the, 
See “open door,” 161; reform of, in 
Manchuria, imperative need of, 
51; system holds up development, 
155. 

Custom duties, dangers to, for China 
through interpretation of most- 
favored-nation clause, 49. 

Custom taxes, “likin” tax and other, 
155. 


Dairen, attempt to favor, at the 
expense of New-chwang, 167. 

Democracy in China, local self-govern- 
ment and, 20. 

Democratic nature of Chinese insti- 
tutions, 16. 

Dog, not used for food, 172. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM, 
METHOD OF REVISING HER, 83-96. 
Formerly government schools did 
not exist in China, 83; description 
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of former educational system, 83; 
examinations and degrees, 84; ignor- 
ance of the masses, 85; dispatch 
of Chinese students to United 
States in 1872, 86; reforms insti- 
tuted by Emperor Kwang Hsu in 
1898, 86; grading adopted in the 
schools, 87; emphasis laid on ethical 
teaching, 88; no governmental sys- 
tem of taxation to provide for 
schools, 88; lack of qualified teachers, 
89; normal schools in China, 90; 
number of students in provincial 
schools end of 1910, 90; description 
of the six classes of schools, 91; 
curriculum of the university, 93; 
two grades of normal schools, 94; 
system of conferring degrees, 95; 
need of foreign teachers, 95; un- 
ruliness of student class, 96. 
Edwards, Dwight W. The Chinese 
Young Men's Christian Association, 
109. 
Emigration agents, activity of, 81. 
EMIGRATION, CAUSES OF CHINESE, 
74-82. Difference between motives 
actuating European and Chinese 
emigrants, 74; emigration prin- 
cipally from Kwangtung and Foo- 
kien, 75; characteristics of these 
two provinces, 75; custom of living 
in same household necessitates emi- 
gration, 76; independent spirit of 
inhabitants of Kwangtung and Fook- 
ien, 77; commerce with outside 
nations, 78; conflicts with foreigners, 
79; trade with foreigners confined 
to Canton, 79; distress caused by 
the advent of Manchu Dynasty, 
79; adventurous expeditions to 
America, 80; activity of emigra- 
tion agents, 81; servile conditions 
of certain class in Canton, 81; 
tendency of Chinese to emigrate 
to lands inhabited by their country- 
men, 81; continuance of conditions 
favoring Chinese emigration, 82. 
Emigration of Chinese to Manchuria, 


China’s government should encour- 
age, 52. 

Equality of opportunity did not exist, 
161. 

Estates, legislation needed in regard 
to administration of, 103. 

Export Gild, Manchurian, organiza- 
tion of the, 162. 

Exported and imported articles, nature 
of, 156. 

Exporters, Japan assisted her, 160. 

Exports, development of, 156. 

Extradition, inadequate regulation ap- 
plying to, 103. 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA, 97- 
108. Powers having extraterritorial 
rights in China, 97; measures of pow- 
ers to organize extraterritorial juris- 
diction in China, 97; nature and works 
of ‘mixed courts,” 98; importance 
of consular courts, 99; collection 
of cases decided by consular courts, 
100; legislation of United States 
applying to jurisdiction in China, 
101; inadequate regulation apply- 
ing to extradition, 103; legislation 
needed in regard to administration 
of estates, 103; decisions of Judge 
Wilfley, 105; decisions of Judge 
Thayer, 106; appealed cases, 107; 
discussion of Jn re Ross, 107; advan- 
tages when China shall be able 
to abolish extraterritorial jurisdic- 
tion, 108. 


Federal plan in China, likelihood of 
adoption of, 37. 

Fookien and Kwangtung, emigration 
principally from, 75. 

Foreign interference, lack of efficient 
government increase danger of, 31. 

Foreign intervention, only danger to 
revolution, 15. 

Foreign teachers, need of, 95. 

Frontier compact organized by Japan, 
59. 

Frontiers, masses of men constitute 
modern, 41. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND RESOURCES, CHINA; 
130-153. Features upon which 
national greatness depends, 130; 

ar main divisions of the Chinese Em- 
pire, 130; geographical position of 
China, 130; isolation, 130; route to 
China via Indian Ocean, 131; land 
routes to China, 131; present signi- 
ficance of China's isolation, 132; 
effect of the Suez Canal, 132; value of 
Bc) ae the sea as a barrier, 133; Manchuria, 
xe % only weak spot in China’s boundary 
system, 133; accessibility of China 
by sea, 134; harbors, 134; navigable 
streams, 135; origins of Chinese 
civilization, 136; route from Peking 
to Mongolian plateau, 137; con- 
nections with Tibet and Burma, 137; 
5 difficulty of constructing trade route 
between Yun-nan and Burma, 137; 
physical features and resources of 
China, 137; mountains, 137; plains 
138; climate, 139; geographic divi- 
sions, 139; Northern China, 140; 
climate of Northern China, 140; 
soil of Northern China, 141; agri- 
culture, 141; people of Northern 
_ China, 142; anti-foreign spirit of 
Shen-si, Kan-su and Shan-si caused 
by isolation, 142; Central China 
(Yangtze Valley), 143; climate of 
Central China, 144; agriculture of 
_ Central China, 144; people of Cen- 
_ tral China, 145; Southern China 
= 145; climate of Southern 
China 146; agriculture of Southern 
146; mineral resources,147; 
coal supply, 148; iron mines, 149; 
copper and minor metals, 150; non- 
metals, 150; prospects of magnifi- 
° cent industrial development, 151; 
bibliography, 151. 
Germany well adapted to serve as 
model for Chinese government, 37. 
Girt In Cuina, THE LIFE OF A, 
62-70. Prevalence of erroneous 
notions about China, 62; basis of 
Chinese society, 62; early child- 
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hood, 63; education of a girl, 64; 
social and moral life, 65; engagement 
and marriage, 67; married life, 68; 
motherhood and old age, 69; influ- | 
ence of Christianity in China, 70. 


Hinckley, F. E. Extraterritoriality in 
China, 97. 

Ho, L. AnInterpretationof China, 
I. 

Hsinmintun-Fakumen line, Japan's 
titude toward, 166 

Hygiene, lectures on, 117. 


Immigration, Japanese, to Manchuria — 
not extensive, 165. 

Imports from United States before 
Russo-Japanese War, 157. 

Industrial development, prospects of 
a magnificent, 151. 

Interests, representation of, 38. 

International commerce, 7. 

International conflicts, 7. ; 

International status of Manchuria, — 
importance of determining, 39. 

INTERPRETATION OF CHINA, AN, 
1-10. View-point of the writer, 1; 
China as example of arresteddevelop- | 
ment, 1; early period of progress, — 
2; period of stagnation, 3; intel- 
lectual backwardness, 4; economic 
poverty, 5; political disorganiza- 
tion, 6; period of change, 6; inter- 
national commerce, 7; international _ 
conflicts, 7; missionary movement, 
8; modern education, 8; transla- 
tion of books from Japanese, 9; _ 
Kuan Wha (mandarin dialect), 9; 
importance to world of events in 
China, 10. 

Iron mines, 149. 


Japan, advantageous of, with 
regards to commerce with Man- 
churia, 160; and America, rivalry | 
between, 60; and China, America’s _ 
associates in world politics for next = 
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- five centuries, 58; assisted her 
- exporters, 160; attitude of, toward 
Hsinmintun-Fakumen line, 166; fron- 


tier compact organized by, 59; in 


_ Manchuria until 1923, situation of, 
46; in 1895, false policy of, 41; 
respect of, for Open Door, American 
trade in Manchuria will depend 
upon, 165; war with, 19. 

Japanese immigration to Manchuria 
not extensive, 165. 

Japanese imports of cotton goods now 
lead, 163. 

Jones, Chester Lloyd. Republican 
Government in China, 26. 


Korea, work in, to develop new 
trades, 114. 

Kuan Wha (mandarin dialect), 9. 

Kwangtung and Fookien, emigration 
principally from, 75; independent 
spirit of inhabitants of, 77. 


Laissez faire policy, Chinese advocates 
of, 37. 

Lectures, hunger of Chinese for, 114. 

“Likin” tax and other custom taxes, 
155. 

Ling, Pyau. Causes of 
Emigration, 74. 

Local self-government and democracy 
in China, 20. 


Chinese 


Machinery in Manchuria, field for 
modern agricultural and mining, 
53- 

MAMMALS OF EcoNoMIC VALUE IN 
Cuina, NOTES ON THE, 169-178. 
Domestic mammals, 169; cattle, 
169; yak, 169; use of, in western 
provinces as beast of burden, 169; 
water buffalo, 170; used to culti- 
vate paddy fields, 170; camel, 170; 
camels’ hair used to make ropes and 
sacking, 170; sheep, 170; woolen 
garments not much used by the 
Chinese, 170; goat, 170; swine, 


highly estimated by the Chinese 
as food, 171; horse and mule, 171; 
cost to hire, 171; donkies, 171; 
dog, not used for food, 172; cat, 
172; rabbit, flesh and skins made 
use of, 172; wild mammals, 172; 
deer, antlers used for eye medicine, 
172; roe deer, 172; musk deer, 173; 
takin, 173; goat-antelope, 173; wild 
swine, 173; mink, 174; Indian 
marten, 174; wild cat, 174; tiger, 
174; bones powdered to use for 
medicine for weak, 174; leopard 
174; lynx and wolf, 175; fox, 
175; otter, 176; bear, 176; badger, 
176; hares, 176; squirrels, 176; 
rodent mole, 177; macaquc, 177. 


Manchu Dynasty, possibility of re- 
placing, by an elected president, 


35. 

Manchu Government, policy of the, 
13. 

Manchuria, characteristics of, 154; 
China’s Government should encour- 
age emigration of Chinese to, 52; field 
for modern agricultural and mining 
machinery in, 53; only weak spot 
in China’s boundary system, 133. 
See also AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 
INTERESTS IN MANCHURIA, 154- 
168. 

MANCHURIAN PROBLEM, THE ONE 
SOLUTION OF THE, 39-55. Imper- 
fect nature of settlement of Russo- 
Japanese war, 39; importance of 
determining international status of 
Manchuria, 39; Manchuria essen- 
tially part of China, 39; failure to 
recognize sovereignty of China over 
Manchuria, cause of failure of Anglo- 
German Agreement of 1900, 40; 
false policy of Japan in 1895, 41; 
Russia’s seizure of Liaotung terri- 
tority caused Boxer uprising in 
Russo-Japanese war, 41; masses of 
men constitute modern frontiers, 
41; Portsmouth Treaty really an 
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second Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, 42; Anglo-Japanese alliance 
@ pronouncement of policy like 
Monroe Doctrine, 42; England by 
Suez Canal controls Oriental trade 
and dominates relations of Europe 
to Asia, 42; subject of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, 42; England has 
never acquiesced in dismemberment 
of Manchuria, 44; Portsmouth 
Treaty and Chino-Japanese Treaty 
in 1905 defining status of Manchuria, 
443: Situation of Japan in Manchuria 
until 1923, 46; Manchurian compli- 


gations can only arise should China 


_ fail to modernize herself, 46; import- 
ance of Article IV, of treaty of 
peace, 47; China’s veto of the 


Chin-chow-Aigun railway, 48; 


megotiations of the Chino-Japanese 


Agreement of 1905, 48; difficulties 
of interpreting Chino-Japanese 
Agreement of 1905, 48; dangers 


for China through interpretation of 


the most-favored-nation clause re- 
garding custom duties, 49; China’s 
_ task in Manchuria, 50; imperative 
-meed of currency reform in Man- 
-churia §1; efficienc policing of Man- 
churian provinces required, 52; 
China’s Government should encour- 
age emigration of Chinese to Man- 
churia, 52; field for modern agricul- 
turaland mining machinery in Man- 
churia, 53; system to adopt in regard 
to mining concessions, 53; Peking 
Government will be measured by its 
success in Manchuria, 54; China 
needs the world’s moral support, 
55- 
Manchurian provinces, efficient polic- 
ing of, required, 52. 
Manchus, hatred of, 24. 
Married life in China, 68. 
McCormick, Frederick. 
Door, 56. 
MEDICINE AS 
CHINESE, 124-129. 


The Open 


PRACTICED BY THE 
Superstitious 


notions and art of medicine, 124; _ 
ideas regarding anatomy, 125; im- — 


portance of pulse in diagnosis, 126; 


cause of diseases, 128. 

Mineral resources, 147. 

Mining concessions, system to adopt 
in regard to, 53. 

Missionary movement, 8. 

Mitsui Bussan Kaisha acts as general 
agent of the Gild, 162. 

“Mixed courts,” nature and work of, — 
98. 

Modern education, 8. 

Mongolian plateau, route from Peking 
to, 137. 

Monroe Doctrine, Anglo- Japanese alli- 
ance a pronouncement of policy 
like, 42; and Open Door both | 
American, 56. 

Most-favored-nation clause regarding 
custom duties, dangers for China 
through interpretation of, 49. 

Motherhood and old age, 69. 

Munro, Dana G. American Com- 
mercial Interests in Manchuria, 154. 


National Assembly, 30; action of 
the, 22; anti-dynastic program of 
the, 31. 

National consciousness, growth of, 13. 

Native Chinese industries, develop- 
ment of; American trade also ad- 
versely affected by, 163. 

New-chwang, attempt to favor Dairen 
at the expense of, 167. 

Non-metals, 150. 

Normal schools in China, go. 


Door, Tue, 56-61. “World 
men,” meaning of term, 56; great 
future of China, 56; two greatest 
political doctrines of the world to- 
day, Monroe Doctrine and Open 
Door, both American, 56; im- 
portance of Open Door doctrine, 
56; advantage of America’s geo- 
graphical situation as regards Pacific 
questions, 57; calls period, 1900- 
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1910, Open Door Decade, 58; Japan 
and China, America’s associates in 

world politics for next five centuries, 
58; Japan adopts Monroe Doctrine 
for Eastern Asia, 59; frontier com- 
pact organized by Japan, 59; rivalry 
between Japan and America, 60; 
plan devised by Government in 
Washington, 60; China’s future 
depends upon the event of struggle 
between two groups of allies, 60. 
Open Door, American trade in Man- 
churia will depend upon Japan’s 
respect for, 165; and Monroe Doc- 
trine both American, 56; policy, 
capital will not go to Manchuria 
unless Japan frankly accepts, 166. 
Opium, fight against, example of what 
China may do, 25. 
Oriental trade, England by Suez 
Canal controls, and dominates 1e- 
lations of Europe to Asia, 42. 


Policing of Manchurian provinces 
required, 52. 

Political disorganization, 6. 

Popular government expensive, 34. 

Portsmouth Treaty really an annexure 
to second Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
42. 

Pott, F. L. Hawks. China’s Method 
of Revising her Educational System, 
83. 

Poverty of the country, 34. 

Prussian electoral system, advantages 
for China of, 37. 

Public opinion in China, new, 25. 


Quo, Tai-Chi. The Chinese Revolu- 
tion, IT. 


Railway, China's veto of the Chin- 
chow-Aigun, 48; connections in 
Manchuria, 155. 

Rebellion, Chinese recognize right of, 
23. 

RECONSTRUCTION, CERTAIN ASPECTS OF 
CHINESE, 18-25. Increasing interest 
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in China, 18; war with Japan, 19; 
adoption of western learning, 19; in- 
troduction of important reforms, 
local self-government and democracy 
in China, 20; importance of provin- 
cial councils, 21; action of the nation- 
al assembly, 22; Chinese recognize 
right of rebellion, 23; revolution 
largely race question, 24; hatred of 
Manchus, 24; fight against opium, 
example of what China may do, 
25; China’s regard for righteousness, 
25; new public opinion in China, 25. 
REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT IN CHINA, 
26-38. Plans of China to adopt 
experience of western nations, 26; 
provincial experiments, 27; pro- 
posed national legislature, 28; com- 
mission for the study of constitu- 
tional government, 29; work of 
provincial legislatures, 30; United 
Association of the Provincial Assem- 
blies, 30; National Assembly, 30; 
lack of efficient government increases 
danger of foreign interference, 31; 
formation of associations, 31; anti- 
dynastic program of the National 
Assembly, 31; revolutionary pro- 
gram, 31; proclamation of Wu 
Ting-fang, 32; danger of too rapid 
progress, 32; republican govern- 
ment impracticable, 32; wide appli- 
cability of parliamentary institu- 
tions, 32; physical abjection to 
republican China, 32; importance 
of communications, 33; conditions 
in China compared with United 
States, 33; lack of political training 
in China, 34; need of modernizing 
China’s educational system, 34; 
poverty of the country, 34; popular 
government expensive, 34; prere- 
quisites for republican government, 
35; possibility of replacing Manchu 
dynasty by an elected president, 35; 
popular government at present im- 
portant, 36; lesson of European 
experience, 37; Chinese advocates 
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of laissez faire policy, 37; likeli- 
hood of adoption of federal plan in 
China, 37; Germany well adapted 
to serve as model for @hinese govern- 
ment, 37; advantages for China of 
Prussian electoral system, 37; repre- 
sentation of interests, 38; reasons 
why China may profit from experi- 
ence of eastern Europe, 38. 
Revolutionary program, 31. 
Roorbach, G. B. China: Geography 
and Resources, 130. 
Russian competition 
not to be feared, 167. 
Russian policy, American commerce 
adversely affected by, 1901-1904, 
157. 
Russia's seizure of Liaotung territory 
caused Boxer uprising in Russo- 
Japanese war, 41. 
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Smith, Arthur H. Certain Aspects 
of Chinese Reconstruction, 18. 

Students, dispatch of Chinese, to the 
United States in 1872, 86; import- 
ance of emigration of, 117. 

Suez Canal, effect of the, 132; England 
controls Oriental trade and dominates 
relations of Europe to Asia by, 42. 

Sun, Dr., and the revolutionary pro- 
paganda, 13. 


Taxation, no governmental system of, 
to provide for schools, 88. 

Teachers, lack of qualified, 89. 

Tibet and Burma, connections with, 
137. 

Tiger, rarely found; used by officials 
to cover divans; bones powdered 
to use for medicine for weak, 174. 

Trademarks, counterfeiting of, 163. 

Translation of books from Japanese, 
9. 

Tsao, Miss Li Yieni. 
‘Girl in China, 62. 


The Life of a 


United Association of the Provincial 


Assemblies, 30. 
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United States, conditions in China 
compared with, 33; open door plan 
devised by, 60. 

| University, curriculum of the, 93. 


Weale, Putnam. The One Solution 
of the Manchurian Problem, 39. 

WEppDING 1N SoutnH Cuina, A, 71-73. 
More expressive of merriment than | 
American wedding, 71; presenta- 
tion of gifts and eatables, 71; re- 


groom's house, 72; Chinese words, 
descriptive of marriage, 72; bride 
refuses to depart, 72; conducted to 
bridegroom’s house, 73; receives 
presents from relatives and friends 
of her husband, 73; received by the 
groom, 73; ceremonies and festivi- 
ties, 73. 

Western learning, adoption of, 19. ‘ 

Woolen garments not much used by 
the Chinese, 170. 

‘World men,” meaning of term, 56. 

Wu Ting-fang, proclamation of, 32. 


YounG MeEn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION, THE CHINESE, 109-123. 
Position of the young man in China, 
109; work of foreign secretaries in 
China, 109; Association at Shanghai, 
controlled by Chinese, 110; support 
given associations by Chinese, 111; _ 
needs which the Association is try- 
ing to meet, 112; night-school work, 
113; work in Korea to develop rew 
trades, 114; Chinese lecture hungry, 
114; respect of Chinese for any- 
thing printed or written, 115; pub- 
lication of the association, 115; 
Chinese students need social centers, 
116; interest in athletics, 116; 
lectures on hygiene, 117; importance 
of emigration of Chinese students, 
117; religious instruction, 118; study 
of the Bible, 119; summer confer- 


ences, 119; training for the ministry, 
120; moral religious changes going 
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on, 120; danger of misinterpreta- 
tion of modern learning, 120; reli- 
gious work of the Association, 121; 
summer conference held at Peking, 
122; key to development of the 
situation in China is the young 
man of China, 123. 


Yuan powerless to oppose advance of 
revolution, 14. 

Yun-nan and Burma, difficulty of 
constructing trade route between, 


137- 


